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A Prime Factor in a Great Movement 


By H. H. 


The movement for the legal and po- 
litical enfranchisement of woman, 
placing her upon a basis of equality 
with man, before the law and behind 
the law—the latter position of infi- 
nitely more importance than the 
former—has made great advance in 
recent years, in all quarters of the 
globe, from Finland to New Zealand. 
In our own state of New Hampshire, 
although less has been accomplished 
in the way of statutory results than 
in some other states of the Union, or 
in some other countries where even 
less was to have been expected, there 
has been a stride forward which gives 
promise of substantial achievement in 
that direction in the near future. 

The great and assumedly crushing 
argument against the enfranchisement 
of woman in the past has been the 
fact, actual or assumed, that women 
themselves—the vast majority of them 
—do not ask, and do not desire, to be 
clothed with the same rights, privi- 
leges and duties under the law that 
men possess, chief among which is the 
right of suffrage or the elective fran- 
chise, and the sturdiest male oppo- 
nents of the movement have, almost 
always, declared that when it shall be 
made to appear that woman really de- 
sires the ballot, her right thereto 
should be established and confirmed 
through the necessary statutory and 
constitutional enactment. A power- 
ful demonstration of the fact that the 
women of New Hampshire are coming 
to a realizing sense of the need and 
the value of the ballot in their hands, 
as a means for the promotion of great 
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and worthy ends, has been furnished 
during the present year, by the unani- 
mous adoption of a resolution in favor 
of equal suffrage, by the New Hamp- 
shire Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
at its last annual meeting in Plymouth 
in May. 

This federation or combination of 
women’s organizations, now embrac- 
ing 80 different local clubs, with a 
total membership of nearly five thou- 
sand, was organized in Concord in 
October, 1895, its first president, and 
a leading spirit in the organization 
movement being Mrs. Lilian C. 
Streeter, then president of the Con- 
cord Woman’s Club, who, sinee her 
term of aetive service, has been honor- 
ary president. Only about one fourth 
the present number of local clubs 
joined in the organization at the 
start, by far the greater portion of 
them having been themselves estab- 
lished sinee the Federation was 
formed; the club movement, in fact, 
having been given a strong impetus 
throughout the state through the or- 
ganization of the Federation, the ob- 
ject of which, as stated in Article IT 
of the constitution, is ‘‘to brmg the 
Women’s Clubs of our state into com- 
munication for acquaintance and mu- 
tual helpfulness, and to promote the 
highest interests of the state.’’ 

Up to this time there had been no 
community of interest or purpose 
among the various Women’s Clubs of 
the state, of which there were some 
twenty-five in existence, not all join- 
ing the Federation at the outset, as, 
indeed, quite a number now existing 
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remain unfederated. These local 
clubs had been formed by women in 
their respective communities for pur- 
poses of social intercourse, literary 
and historical study and mental de- 
velopment, with no object, as a rule, 
beyond the pleasure and improvement 
of their respective members. The 
Manchester Shakespeare Club, the 
oldest member of the Federation, 
which claims the distinction of being 
the oldest Woman’s Club in the state, 
has had, as its prime object, from the 
first, the study of the works of Shakes- 
peare. Others have a more varied 
field ; but it has been only since the es- 
tablishment of the Federation, with 
its purpose of mutual helpfulness and 
the promotion of the state’s highest 
interests, that the attention of the 
clubs, or their membership, has been 
directed, in any considerable measure, 
to work for the advancement of the 
publie welfare. 

The Federation itself, through com- 
mittees and otherwise, has given at- 
tention to the matters of art, civics, 
education, economics, forestry, legisla- 
tion, child labor, sociology, library 
extension, and other matters of vital 
importance in their bearing upon the 
general welfare; and through the im- 
pulse and stimulus thus given, the 
various clubs, or many of them, have 
labored along these lines, while the 
members have necessarily familiarized 
themselves with parliamentary law 
and practice in larger measure than 
has the average male citizen. It is 
through this work, and for the better 
promotion of the objects in view—the 
betterment of their respective commu- 
nities and the state at large—that 
these women, the majority of whom a 
dozen years ago had never thought of 
such a thing as asking for the ballot 
for themselves, and many of whom 
would, doubtless, have strongly re- 
sented the suggestion that they would 
ever be found favoring the equal suf- 
frage movement, have come to give 
the same their unqualified endorse- 
ment. With these 5,000 of the most 
intelligent, cultured and progressive 
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women in the state, through their 
duly authorized representatives in 
the State Federation, demanding this 
fundamental right of free govern- 
ment, we may, safely conclude that 
the day is not far distait when it will 
be granted. 

The officers of the Federation in- 
clude a president, two vice-presidents, 


recording secretary, corresponding 
secretary, treasurer and auditor, wh¢ 
together, constitute an executive 


board to transact routine business, 
and attend to such special business as 
may arise in the interim of the regu- 
lar meetings. The presidents of the 
local federated clubs, with the execu- 
tive board, constitute a council ‘‘to 
consider and promote such measures 
as may advance the interests of the 
Federation.’’ Various standing com- 
mittees are appointed at the annual 
meeting, whose chairmen also become 
members of the executive board. Any 
woman’s club in the state, whose ob- 
jects are in harmony with the purpose 
of the Federation, is eligible to mem- 
bership. 

Two stated meetings of the Federa- 
tion are held each year, the annual 
meeting, now held in May, and a field 
meeting arranged for by the execu- 
tive board, at which a meeting of the 
council is also called, and reports of 
elub work presented by each club 
president or representative. The an- 
nual meetings, thus far, have been 
holden as follows: At Coneord, for 


organization, in 1895; Manchester, 
1896; Somersworth, 1897; Milford, 
1898; Portsmouth, 1899; Nashua, 
1900; Keene, 1901; Dover, 1902; 
Manchester, 1903; Boston, Mass., 
1904; Concord, 1905; Plymouth, 
1906. The field meetings have been 


held, thus far, at North Conway in 
1896; Plymouth, 1897; Sunapee, 
1898; North Conway, 1899; Boston, 
Mass., 1900; Isles of Shoals, 1901; 
Profile House, White Mountains, 
1902: Centre Harbor, 1903; Franklin, 
1904; Peterborough, 1905; White- 
field, 1906. The last field meeting, at 


Whitefield, on the 26th and 27th of 
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last month, was one of the most inter- 
esting and successful in the history of 
the organization, and was held at the 
Mountain View House, whose land- 
lady is a member of the Whitefield 
Woman’s Study Club, the hostess 
club of the occasion, whose president, 
Miss Irene B. Parker, voiced a hearty 


welcome, to which Mrs. Ella H. J. 
Hill, president of the Federation, 
felicitously responded. About one 


hundred of the most prominent club 
women in the state were in attendance 
and the various reports and addresses 
gave evidence of encouraging prog- 
ress. 

Since its organization the Federa- 
tion has had seven presidents—Mrs. 
Lilian C. Streeter, Mrs. Eliza N. 
Blair, ‘Mrs. Susan C. Bancroft, Mrs. 
Sarah G. Blodgett, Mrs. Mary LI. 
Wood, Mrs. Sarah C. Branch, and 
Mrs. Ella H. J. Hill, the present in- 
cumbent. The present board of offi- 
cers, aside from the president, in- 
cludes: Mrs. Jennie J. Webster, Ply- 
mouth, and Mrs. Addie M. Cook, 
Nashua, vice-presidents; Mrs. Edith 
LeGros Russell, Somersworth, record- 
ing secretary ; Miss Mary C. Eastman, 
Coneord, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. Persis P. Green, Littleton, treas- 
urer, and Mrs. Ella L. Follansby, 
Exeter, auditor. The chairmen of the 
several committees for the present 
year are: Art—Mrs. Martha C. Saf- 
ford, Rochester; Civies and Folklore 
—Mrs. Eliza N. Blair, Manchester; 
Civil Service Reform—Mrs. Caroline 
R. Whittemore, Dover; Education— 
Mrs. Mary E. Pike, Lebanon; Schol- 
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arship Fund—Mrs. Mary P. Wood- 
worth, Concord; Forestry—Mrs. Mary 
E. Woodman, West Lebanon; House- 
hold Economies and Pure Food—Mrs. 
Annie B. Shepard, East Derry; In- 
dustrial and Child Labor—Mrs. Har- 
riet G. Burlingame, Exeter; Legisla- 
tive—Mrs. Mary I. Wood, Ports- 
mouth; Literature and Library—Miss 
Jennie M. De Merritt, Dover; Reci- 
procity and Club Extension—Mrs. 
Flora A. Spaulding, Manchester. 

Ella H. J. Hill (Mrs. William 
W.), the present official head of the 
Federation, whose portrait is pre- 
sented as a frontispiece of this num- 
ber of the Granite MoNHLY, is a 
daughter of the late Hon. James W. 
Johnson of Enfield, and was educated 
at Tilden Seminary, West Lebanon. 
She is a woman of charming person- 
ality, rare intellectual gifts, great 
foree of character and sound, practical 
judgment. She has long been active 
and prominent in the social life of 
Coneord and of the state. She has 
been president of the Concord 
Woman’s Club, is a member of the 
Board of Education and of its High 
School Committee and secretary of the 
board, and is also vice-president of 
the N. H. Woman’s Suffrage Associa- 
tion. She is a leading member of the 
Unitarian society, and actively asso- 
ciated with various charitable, benevo- 
lent and educational organizations. 
All in all, she is a splendid represen- 
tative of the best type of New Hamp- 
shire womanhood—in the home, in 
social life and in active labor for 
the betterment of the race. 


Thhe Old Kitchen Floor 


By H..G. Leslie, M. D. 


Streaming in through the panes in Mem’ry’s hail 
The love-light falls on the treasures of yore; 

The splint bottomed chairs, the rough spinning wheel, 
And e’en the cracks in the old kitchen floor. 


The fireplace yawns with its soot-painted mouth; 
Above hangs the gun my grandfather bore, 
And even the mark where he struck the butt 
Still sears the board in the old kitchen floor. 
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The Old Kitchen Floor 


He went out that day in the storm of war, 
When British troops had invaded our shore, 
And he came not back when the sun went down 
To stand on the old kitchen floor. 


My grandmother wrought through the long, long days 
To win the bread for her brood, half a score 

That gathered around for many a year 
With unshod feet on the old kitchen floor. 


When the years -had fled with their toil and strife, 
The summons of Death was heard at the door, 
And they bore her out to a quiet rest, 
Her weary feet from the old kitchen floor. 


Then other hands grasped the burden of care 
Her drooping shoulders had so bravely bore, 
And other feet trod the uneven way 
Of knots and cracks in the old kitchen floor. 


And other hands turned the brown spinning wheel, 
With changeful thread of warp and woof galore, 
That go to make the checkered web of fate, 
Wove on life’s loom on the old kitchen floor. 


My father’s care and my dear mother’s love 
Will be the balm for our bruises no more, 
For out of the shadow, unto the light, 
They ’ve passed away from the old kitchen floor. 


The promise of wealth, of honor and fame 
Have proved as fruit that was rotten at core; 
All that is left is the lesson of faith 
A mother taught on that old kitchen floor. 











Agricultural Education 


By an Occasional Contributor 


Fifty years ago the idea that any 
young man who proposed to devote 
himself to the pursuit of agriculture 
as a life calling, or occupation, should 
spend time in attending school after 
he had acquired a fair knowledge of 
the common branches, so called, was 
regarded as absurd. All the general 
education that a farmer required was 
enough to enable him to read intel- 
ligibly, write legibly and make such 
mathematical computations as became 
necessary in the ordinary transaction 
of business. That he needed, or could 
make advantageous, any special tech- 
nical training in his work as a 
farmer, except such as was to be se- 
cured by engaging from day to day 
in its regular pursuit, was considered 
no less preposterous than that he re- 
quired the general mental culture and 
discipline essential in the training of 
those engaging in the learned profes- 
sions, so called. 

The situation today, however, is 
vastly different. Through the organ- 
ization of the Grange, or order of 
Patrons of Husbandry, through whose 
influence the farmer has come to re- 
gard himself as of equal importance, 
socially, politically and every other 
way, with the man of any other class 
or occupation, and through the influ- 
ence of the farmers’ institutes, estab- 
lished under the auspices of the 
Board of Agriculture, which came 
into existence at about the same time 
as the Grange, it has come, eventually, 
to be understood and acknowledged 
that, in order to attain the best meas- 
ure of success in his oceupation, the 
farmer needs thorough _ technical 
training therein, as much as the law- 
yer, the physician, the teacher, the 
manufacturer or the engineer; and 
in order to the complete discharge of 
his duty as a member of soeiety and 
the body politic, of which he is an in- 


dividual part, he should have the best 
general culture and education which 
it is possible for him to secure. 

When the New Hampshire College 
of Agriculture and the Mechanie Arts 
was established at Hanover, in con- 
nection with Dartmouth College, un- 
der an act of the Legislature of 1866, 
accepting the provisions of the act of 
Congress passed in 1862, donating 
publie lands to the several states the 
proceeds of which should be used for 
the endowment and support of agri- 
eultural colleges, one at least in each 
state, very few students were found 
who cared to avail themselves of the 
opportunity presented, and those who 
did, in point of fact, were subjected 
to gross indignity at the hands of the 
students in other departments, who 
generally looked upon agriculture as 
a vulgar ealling, and the education of 
its devotees as useless and unealled 
for; so that, during the years while 
the. college remained at Hanover it 
gained no popularity, and accom- 
plished little for the cause it was de- 
signed to promote. 

Sinee the further endowment of the 
institution by the general govern- 
ment, under the Morrill bill, in 1890, 
and its separation from Dartmouth 
and independent establishment at 
Durham, in 1893, through the accept- 
ance by the Legislature of the munifi- 
cent provisions of the will of the late 
Benjamin Thompson of that town, 
and the consequent increase in advan- 
tages offered, aided by the gradual 
development of public sentiment in 
favor of technical education, and es- 
pecially the education of the farmer, 
through the agencies heretofore al- 
luded to, there has been a decided in- 
crease in the number of students at- 
tending the college; the same becom- 
ing more marked since the thorough 
reorganization of the faculty and 
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management in 1903, when a former 
Professor of Agriculture was elevated 
to the presidency, and the agricul- 
tural department of the institution 
given the position which it was de- 
signed to hold, both under the acts of 
Congress and the state Legislature, 
as well as under the wills of its pri- 
vate benefactors. 

Since the completion of the new 
building, specially designed for the 
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by any similar institution in the 
country; while the expense involved 
will be found less than that of at- 
tendance at most other colleges. The 
tuition is but $60 per year, and the 
cost of board and room from $4 to $6 
per week, so that the average expense 
reaches no more than $250 per year 
at the most, or $1,000 for a complete 
four years’ course. A large number 
of scholarships, covering the amount 

















accommodation of students in the 
agricultural courses, known as Mor- 
rill Hall, erected in 1902 at a cost of 
$30,000, and its thorough equipment 
for the work in hand, the sons of New 
Hampshire farmers, and all others de- 
siring scientific instruction in agricul- 
ture, combined with that general edu- 
eation which fits them for the intelli- 
gent discharge of all the duties of 
American citizenship, will find at the 
Durham institution advantages of- 
fered equal at least to those presented 





of tuition, are provided, decreasing 
to this extent the expenses of a con- 
siderable proportion of the students. 
Aside from the regular four years’ 
course, admission to which requires 
the ordinary college preparatory in- 
struction, there is a two years’ course 
in practical agriculture, provided for 
by act of the Legislature in 1895, open 
to those who can pass a reasonable ex- 
amination in the ordinary branches 
taught in the rural schools. There 
are also winter courses in agriculture 
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and in dairying of 10 weeks each, for 
which no examination is required, and 
especially designed for the benefit of 
those who have a few weeks’ time in 
the winter at their command and de- 
sire to devote the same to the profit- 
able study of some of the principles 
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lor, is a native of Ohio, born near 
Wooster, in that state, 30 years ago. 
After graduating from a high school 
he attended the Wooster University 
three years, pursuing a literary 
course, and going thence to the Uni- 
versity of Ohio, from which he grad- 


Frederick W. Taylor 


Professor of Agriculture 


of agricultural science, or the 
tery of approved dairy methods. 
The present head of the agricul- 
tural department of the college, or 
Professor of Agriculture, who came 
to the institution three years ago, in 
September, 1903, Frederick W. Tay- 


mas- 


uated as a bachelor of science in agri- 
culture in June, 1900. He spent one 
year as an assistant at the Ohio Ex- 
periment Station, when he was ap- 
pointed to service in the bureau of 
soils in the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington, and was engaged 
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on soil survey work in different sec- 
tions of the country until his resigna- 
tion to accept his present position, in 
which he has demonstrated fitness and 
ability of high order, looking closely 
after the interests of his department, 
and manifesting a love for and inter- 
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welfare of the state. He has a wife 
and one child, is a fine musician and 
a member of the church choir, and an 
active figure in the social life of the 
community. 

The assistant professor of Agricul- 
ture, Edward L. Shaw, is also an Ohio 


Edward L. Shaw 


Assistant Professor of Agriculture 


est in the practical as well as the sci- 
entific side of agricultural work and 
training. He has been a frequent 
speaker at farmers’ institutes and be- 
fore Granges upon agricultural topics 
and has entered heartily into the work 
for the promotion of the agricultural 


boy, born at Newark, November 4, 
1877. He graduated in the Latin 
course at the Newark high school in 
1898, and receiwing a scholarship, en- 
tered the Ohio State University in the 
fall of that year, graduating B. S. in 
agriculture in 1902. He was imme- 
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diately appointed assistant in agricul- 
ture in the Missouri State College, 
which position he resigned a year 
later, in 1903, to take his present posi- 
tion at Durham. Professor Shaw has 
charge of the animal husbandry work, 
and the improvement shown in the 
live stock at the college since taking 
charge of this work demonstrates well 
his ability in this direction. He was 
raised upon a large stock farm and 
had an excellent opportunity to aec- 
quaint himself with problems along 
live stock lines. Before reaching the 
age of 21 he was often seen in the 
show ring acting as judge of horses, 
cattle, sheep and swine at many of 
the county fairs in Ohio. Since being 
connected with the New Hampshire 
College, Professor Shaw has judged 
the live stock at many of the New 
England fairs, having acted in this 
capacity for the past three years at 
the Rochester Fair and the State Fair 
at Concord. 

The subjects taught under animal 
husbandry at the New Hampshire 
College include the study of the vari- 
ous breeds of live stock, judging of 
the different breeds, the principles 
and problems of animal breeding, the 
subject of feeding and the study of 
the common diseases of live stock. At 
the present time Professor Shaw is 
very much interested in the sheep in- 
dustry, and has already arranged 
some valuable experiments which will 
be of great value to the New Hamp- 
shire farmers who may be thinking of 
giving sheep a place on their farms, 
and enjoy the profits that they may 
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have in store for them if properly 
handled. The recently added equip- 
ment along the lines of poultry pro- 
duction will give the agricultural de- 
partment an opportunity to study 
many questions confronting the busi- 
ness, and no doubt prove of much 
value to poultrymen throughout the 
state. Professor Shaw says that the 
young men in our state should awaken 
to the vast opportunities awaiting 
them along animal, husbandry lines 
and take up work which is not only 
interesting but one of the leading fac- 
tors in the improvement of American 
agriculture. 

Professor Shaw is also married and 
has one child, he and Professor Tay- 
lor both marrying Ohio girls. 

The number of agricultv al stu- 
dents at Durham has increased in the 
10 years, from 1895—’6 to 1905-’6, 
from nine to 68, and the number for 
the coming year promises to exceed 
that of the last, which was about 30 
per cent. of the entire enrollment—a 
far smaller proportion, however, than 
should be the ease, though larger than 
at many other state colleges of agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts. It be- 
hooves all friends of agricultural 
progress in the state, and all those 
who believe it to be the farmer’s duty 
to make his ealling honored and re- 
spected, and to hold himself on a par 
with men of other callings and profes- 
sions in the activities of social and 
public life, to labor for a constant in- 
crease in the enrollment in this branch 
or the student body at Durham. 


Success 


By George 


Warren Parker 


Suecess consists in doing well 
Our menial tasks each day; 

The hero of life’s battles stern 
Must win the petty fray. 


‘ 








The Richest Prince 


By Fred Myron Colby 


Flashed the wine in jeweled beakers, 
Gleamed the lights o’er dais and wall, 

Where the four great German princes 
Feasted in their castle hall. 


Cried the brave young Saxon Ernest, 
Glancing down the well-filled board: 

**Who’s the richest prince among us? 
Untold treasures have I stored 


‘*In my eastle on the Elster; 
All my service is of gold, 

And my treasure chests are heavy 
With the silver that they hold.”’’ 


Then arose the proud Elector ; 
Lord of vineyards broad and fine; 
Lord of cornlands rich and pleasant, 
And of castles on the Rhine: 


** Wine is as precious as silver, 
And grapes on my hillsides grow; 
And better than gold are the harvests 
They glean in my valleys low.’’ 


‘*Nay,’’ said grand Bavaria’s ruler, 
In his cool, disdainful way : 

‘*What are your grainfields and vineyards? 
What your silver and*gold, I pray? 


**T reign over prosperous cities, 

Where men are busy at mint and mart, 
And stately old Gothie cloisters 

Rich with their works of art.’’ 


But silver-haired Count Eberhard 
With wise blue eyes and mild, 

Spoke softly from his chair of state, 
And stroked his beard and smiled: 


**Old Wirtemburg is wild and poor, 
Nor has it cities rich and fair; 

Yet in its dear old forests grand 
Do I hold one jewel rare. 


**T am the richest prince of all, 
For in my rugged mountain land 
I’m beloved in lowliest cot, 
Nor fear I any foeman’s hand.”’ 
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For a moment there was silence 
In that stately banquet hall; 
Then up spoke the gallant Saxon: 

‘*He is richest of us all. 


‘*Yea; thou hast but spoken truly, 
And we yield the palm to thee; 
Rich thou art in priceless treasures— 

Faith and love, and loyalty.”’ 


Concord’s First Capitalist 


By Joseph B. Walker 


The amount of property requisite 
to make a person prominently rich 
depends upon his environment. In 
New York, today, elevation to the 
highest rank in wealth demands the 
possession of millions of dollars. Half 
a century ago one or two hundred 
thousand sufficed, while in most small 
towns, the possession of a tenth of this 
amount made one prominent. If we 
look still farther back, we shall find 


that in Goldsmith’s ‘‘Auburn,”’ the 
village preacher . ' 
‘*Was passing rich with forty pounds 


a year,”’ 
and this was nearer the standard in 
Concord in the time of Col. Benjamin 
Rolfe. 

Doctor Bouton tells us that ‘‘By 
inheritance and by his own industry 
and prudent management Col. Rolfe 
acquired a large property in lands,’”’ 
and that he ‘‘was accounted the rich- 
est man in Concord at the time of his 
decease’’ (in 1771). (Bouton’s “‘ His- 
tory of Concord,’’ pp. 555-556.) If 
the story of his life is not of very 
great general interest, from a Concord 
standpoint it is an important one. 

Col. Benjamin Rolfe was the son 
of Henry Rolfe of Newbury, Mass., 
and was born in 1710. He graduated 
at Harvard College in 1727, but is not 
known to have fitted himself for any 
of the learned professions of his time. 
At that time the position of a stu- 
dent’s name on the college catalogue 


indicated the relative social standing 
of his family. His, in a class of 37, 
was the sixteenth. 

His father was one of the original 
proprietors of the Plantation of Pen- 
nycook, which, in 1733, developed into 
the town of Rumford, under a Massa- 
chusetts charter and, later, under 
charters of New Hampshire, first 
(1764) into the town, and second 
(1853) into the City of Concord. 

It was for the interest of Massachu- 
setts that this new and remote settle- 
ment should be colonized by reliable 
persons in her interest and one is not 
surprised to find Mr. Henry Rolfe’s 
two sons, Benjamin and Nathaniel, 
among its earliest inhabitants. The 
former, owing perhaps in part to his 
education acquired at college, and in 
part to a natural aptitude for legal 
and clerical work, was made Rum- 
ford’s first town clerk in 1733. To 
this office he was annually re-elected 
until 1747, two years before the New 
Hampshire Assembly deprived it of 
town privileges, and when, in 1766, 
these were restored, he was called to 
resume the duties of this office for a 
period of two years more. He also 
served as clerk of the Proprietary 
from 1731 to 1771, when death re- 
moved him from this office. He had 
also served as clerk of the Massachu- 
setts committee appointed in 1737 to 
meet the commissioners appointed by 
the crown to determine the boundary 
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lines between Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire. 

This marked ability to keep accu- 
rate records, lucidly expressed and 
easily read, patiently and carefully 
exercised by Colonel Rolfe during a 
period of forty years, was a blessing 
not only to such of his contemporaries 
as had occasion to consult them, but 
to their successors as well. It was a 
great convenience also to his neigh- 
bors to have at hand a man versed in 
the law governing their common 
transactions and possessed of skill to 
draw the legal papers required as wit- 
nesses thereto. 

The inventory of Colonel Rolfe’s 
estate, made by sworn appraisers and 
filed in the probate office of Rocking- 
ham County, soon after his decease, 
is interesting as showing an amount 
of property which made a person of 
an interior New Hampshire town rich 
a century and a half ago, and a com- 
mon manner of its investment. Ac- 
cording to the return of these ap- 
praisers, the entire value of his estate 
amounted to four thousand, eighty- 
two pounds, ten shillings and eleven 
pence (£4,082 10s. 1ld.). A little 
over half of this (£2,352 10s.) was in- 
vested in real estate, a little over one 
third (£1,533 2s. 1d.) in interest-bear- 


ing securities and the remainder 
(£196 19s. 7d.) in household goods, 


farm stock and utensils, one slave and 
‘‘eash in house, £3 18s.”’ 

To anyone remarking that all rail- 
road, city and industrial securities are 
conspicuously absent from this inven- 
tory, it may be said in reply that 
obliging promotors and city bankers’ 
persuasive salesmen, with their first, 
second and third preferred, common, 
voting and non-voting stocks, together 
with their plain, mortgage, debenture, 
blanket and other kinds of bonds, had 
not been produced in financial evolu- 
tion at the colonel’s time. Nor had 
the lucid cireulars which give and 
withhold valuable information in re- 
lation to these. How far he might 


have preferred such to his more com- 
prehensible investments in land aad 
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well-secured promissory notes, the 
writer cannot say. It seems, how- 
ever, a plausible supposition that, he 
would not have allowed his love of 
gain to unduly affect his prudence. 

This inventory has a farther inter- 
est, as it affords some insight into the 
home furnishings of-a country gen- 
tleman of liberal education located on 
the Indian frontier an hundred and 
forty or fifty years ago. In its ex. 
amination more in detail, it should all 
the while be kept in mind that the 
colonel had lived a bachelor until he 
had attained the mature age of nearly 
seventy years, when, having built the 
best house in the township, he in- 
stalled therein the town minister’s 
eldest daughter, some forty years his 
junior in age. 

Quite high on the inventory of this 
estate stands his ‘‘watch,’’ valued by 
its appraisers at two pounds, eight 
shillings and further on, his ‘‘ books,’’ 
at two shillings and eight pence. Con- 
sidering his position in society, these 


certainly could not have been re- 
garded as extravagances. His in- 


garded as extravagances. His invest- 
ment, however, of 27 pounds, about 
nine times the joint amount of these, 
in *‘1 tankard, 2 cans, 12 spoons and 
one pair of sugar tongs,’’ affords a 
marked contrast, as does the item of 
‘*3 looking glasses,’’ valued at six 
pounds, 14 shillings and four pence. 
These suggest a possible division in 
domestic councils, in which the views 
of the fairer member prevailed. The 
‘**20 chairs,’’ entered at two pounds, 
eight shillings, and the ‘‘3 bedsteads, 
beds and furniture,’ at 12 pounds, 
together with the ‘‘52 D of Pewter 
Platters, Plates, &e.’’ at two pounds, 
six shillings and four pence, indicate 
a moderate hospitality as well as 
daily family living. It is to the colo- 
nel’s credit that while he contented 
himself with ‘‘1 saddle and saddle 
bags,’’ valued at 12 shillings, he in- 
sisted that his wife should have for 
her use ‘‘1] side saddle’’ worth two 
pounds, 14 shillings, nearly three 
times as much as his. In addition to 
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these, although wheel carriages for 
personal conveyance were then few, 
we also find on this inventory ‘‘1 
shey,’’ appraised at six pounds, de- 
voted, doubtless, to their joint use. 
The three last entries afford unmis- 
takable evidence that the master of 
this well ordered family was a kind 
husband, while the farther item of ‘‘3 
pistels,’’ valued at seven shillings, 
indicate that he was not only kind 
but valorous as well. 

An inevitable regret is experienced 
upon learning that this haleyon 
sweetness of New England provincial 
life, blessed ere long by the birth of 
an heir, was of brief continuance. 
Doctor Bouton tells us (‘‘ History of 
Coneord,’’ p. 556) that Philip East- 
man, upon coming home from a pro- 
prietors’ meeting on the afternoon of 
December 21, 1771, said to his wife, 
**Well, Abiah, I have been to a meet- 
ing of the proprietors and have not 
had one word of dispute with Col. 
Rolfe. ‘ There was a good reason for 
it, for he died this morning.”’ 

To a person familiar with the early 
history of Concord, Colonel Rolfe ap- 
pears as one of the ablest, most active 
and devoted friends of the welfare of 
its people. He possessed undoubted 
integrity, good judgment, _intelli- 
gence and influence. He was also 
patient, accurate and _ industrious. 
Owing to his proficiency in the draw- 
ing of legal papers and the keeping 
of public records, he was continued 
by successive elections in the offices of 
the town and of the propriety during 
periods of unusual length. If on any 
occasion he may have shown a lack of 
the virtue known as ‘‘suaviter in 
modo,’’ a lack which may, perhaps, 
have been compensated by a more 
than usual endowment of the quality 
often designated as ‘‘fortiter in re,’’ 
it should be remembered that he lived 
in a stormy period and that until he 
was nearly three score and ten years 
of age he was largely deprived of the 
softening influences of intimate fe- 
male companionship. 

It should also be remembered that 


to him, in a crucial time, his fellow 
citizens were largely indebted for the 
establishment of the validity of the 
title to their landed estates, and that 
today many indigent children of Con- 
cord should thank him for a plain 
education and support until they have 
attained self-control and the ability 
of self-maintenance. 

A few words, in explanation, may 
be necessary to make these statements 
plain to persons not conversant with 
Coneord’s early history. 

I. When the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts granted to its 103 proprie- 
tors the plantation of Pennycook, the 
common boundary lines between that 
province and New Hampshire had not 
been defined and both claimed owner- 
ship of this territory. Consequently, 
when in 1741 this line was deter- 
mined and Concord was found within 
the limits of the latter province, 
the proprietors of a later grant by 
New Hampshire’s General Court ad- 
vanced the claim that the. Massa- 
chusetts grant was void, and that the 
land embraced therein belonged to 
them, notwithstanding the declaration 
of the king that the establishment of 
the line, wherever it might be found, 
was to be jurisdictional only and 
would not affect the rights to private 
property. 

Upon the settlement of this line, the 
Bow proprietors, as the New Hamp- 
shire grantees were called, assumed 
that the Massachusetts grant was void 
and the General Assembly, in. which 
they were influential, taking the same 
view, created a District of Rumford, 
whose inhabitants were deprived of 
all municipal power except to raise 
money for the support of the New 
Hampshire provincial government, 
and made Concord a part of this dis- 
trict. This act, renewed from time 
to time with some modifications, re- 
mained in foree until 1749, when, 
expiring by limitation, its re-enact- 
ment was refused. 

Soon after the inhabitants of this 
devoted town had been reduced to this 
condition, the Bow proprietors began 
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a series of legal assaults upon them 
in the courts. 

These were continued with varying 
results until 1760, when, apparently 
by agreement, a test case was prose- 
cuted in the province courts to judg- 
ment for the plaintiffs; whereupon the 
defendants were granted an appeal to 
the King in Council in London. The 
various expenses attending the prose- 
eution of this appeal required an im- 
mediate provision of 1,500 Spanish 
milled dollars. Towards this amount 
each of Concord’s 100 proprietors was 
expected to furnish 15.1_ Under the 
circumstances then existing this was 
an impossibility, inasmuch as ready 
money was not among their assets; 
yet without it their appeal could not 
be maintained and their case was 
hopeless. 

At this crisis Colonel Rolfe comes 
to the front, advances for each the 
required 15 dollars, accepting in re- 
turn therefor his promissory note for 
a like amount.* The appeal was 
prosecuted in London to success, and 
the title to their lands was confirmed. 
In doing this, he knew, as well as 
they, the uncertainty of his security, 
and far better than they that the 
amount advanced equalled three quar- 
ters of all his money holding. But 
for the prosecution and success of this 
appeal, the ultimate title to all the 
land of the goodly City of Concord 
would doubtless have been found by 
the provincial courts in the proprie- 
tors of Bow and not in the actual 
settlers. 


1On the 238d day of June, 1759, the Concord pro- 
prietors chose a committee to sell common land 
* sufficient to raise a sum of Fifteen Hundred 
Spanish Milled Dollars said Sum to be 
applied for the Defence of the said Proprietors’ 
Title to their said Township against the Claims 
which any Person or Persons shall or may lay tu 
the same or any Part thereof, either in any of his 
Majesties Courts of Justice in this Province or in 
forwarding of an Appeal to his Majesty in Coun- 
cil.” Prop. Records, vol. 2, p. 238. 

2Some five years later, April 4, 1774, these pro- 
prietors “ Voted that those Persons that gave the 
fifteen Dollar Notes in the year 1760 to Benj 
Rolf Esq, Dect Towards ogy § the Expenses 
of the Lawsuits with Bow, and have not Paid 
them, but are now in the hands of Benj Emery, 
shall have them given up to them again, and that 
those Persons that did pay shall have money so 
far as till it is Expended which is now in the Pro- 

rit hands, and if that is not sufficient, then to 

ave Common Land in said Town Laid out to them 
for the Remainder. Ibid, vol. 2, p. 248. 
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Another interesting fact in relation 
to the colonel might be cited which 
goes to show that he not only afforded 
timely aid to his townsmen in this im- 
portant crisis, but that in establish- 
ing a homestead for himself and fam- 
ily he was also unconsciously prepar- 
ing an asylum for needy children of 
the town which he loved so well. 

As before remarked, his married 
life was a brief one. His widow sub- 
sequently married Benjamin Thomp- 
son, who came to Concord about 1769 
and taught the publie school. Ambi- 
tious, young, fond of science and po- 
lite society, he became intimate with 
the provincial governor and naturally 
became involved in the antagonistic 
interests of the opposing parties at 
the breaking out of the Revolutionary 
War. As a _ econsequence, he was 
forced to leave Coneord and joined 
the Tory forees in Boston in the fall 
of 1775. Shortly before the evacua- 
tion of Boston, the following spring, 
he went to London and was made un- 
der-secretary of state in the Ameri- 
ean department. While there his scei- 
entific attainments attracted the no- 
tice of members of the Royal Society, 
from whom he received flattering at- 
tentions. 

Early in the eighties he left Eng- 
land and went to Bavaria, where, un- 
der Charles Theodore, the reigning 
elector, he was instrumental in the 
devise and introduction of important 
reforms in the agriculture, the army 
and the care and employment of the 
indigent class of that country, par- 
ticularly of Munich, its capital. He 
remained here until the death of the 
elector in 1799, when he removed to 
England, where, and in Paris, he re- 
sided until his decease on the 21st of 
August, 1814. 

In acknowledgment of his impor- 
tant services he was made by the elec- 
tor a Count of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, with the titular distinction of 
Rumford, once the name of the little 
New Hampshire town where his wife 
and child were born and for which 
he ever manifested a kindly interest. 
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By this title he has since been univer- 
sally known both in Europe and 
America. Upon his death his title 
descended to his daughter Sarah, who 
passed the most of her mature life 
abroad, returning occasionally to visit 
her friends and former home. Her 
last return was in 1845, when she took 
up her abode at the Rolfe homestead, 
which had fallen to her as heir to her 
half-brother. Here she continued to 
reside until her death, December 2, 
1852. 

By her will she effected a charitable 
purpose long cherished by founding 
an institution for the education and 
support of indigent children born in 
Concord. To it she left her home- 
stead and other real estate, together 
with an endowment for its perpetual 
maintenance, naming it The Rolfe 
and Rumford Asylum, thus perpet- 
ually associating the surnames of her 
father and of her half-brother’s 
father, Col. Benjamin Rolfe, and af- 
fording an interesting instance of the 
transfer of the avails of private enter- 
prise to private beneficence. 

If it be remarked that an estate of 
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four thousand, eighty-two pounds, ten 
shillings and eleven pence hardly war- 
rants the classification of its possessor 
as a capitalist, it may be said in reply 
that : 

1. One hundred and fifty years ago 
the purchasing and other power of 
money was many times greater than 
it is today. 

2. Appellations are graded by en- 
vironment. In his time and place, 
surrounded by associates of modest 
means, Col. Benjamin Rolfe’s $20,000 
gave him a pecuniary prominence 
which ten times that amount would 
afford him if living in Concord today. 

3. However much or little of a cap- 
italist Col. Benjamin Rolfe may have 
been, his 1,500 Spanish milled dollars, 
loaned to his neighbors in their ex- 
tremity, saved to them their homes 
and entitled him to their lasting grati- 
tude. There are times when to an 
individual or a company of individ- 
uals a dollar is worth more than a 
dollar. It was at such a time that the 
colonel made this loan to his neigh- 
bors. 


Alone 


By Minnie Louise Randall 


Sweetheart, thou art gone from me 
To realms above, 
But last night, I dreamed of thee 
And all thy love. 
Once more thy voice, thy presence dear, 
Made life so sweet, so full of cheer 
That just to live, was bliss divine. 
For thou wert near, my sweetheart, mine! 


I woke. 


The morn was cold, and chill, 
And drear, 
And thou, dear love! 


thou wert not here, 


And my heart is breaking with bitter woe. 

Why have you left me—why did you go? 

Come back, sweetheart! I cannot live alone. 

A dreadful darkness wraps my soul around, 
Since you are gone. 








The Name IXearsarge 
Probability that it is of French Origin instead of Indian 


By John 8. Barrows 


Students of the etymology of some 
of the names peculiar to natural ob- 
jects, and presumably of Indian ori- 
gin, are at times baffled in their at- 
tempts to reconcile peculiar termina- 
tions, prefixes and roots, as rendered 
into the English language, because the 
present spelling in many cases is a 
direct transcript of the early spelling, 
which was often peculiar to a locality ; 
and as the spelling of our ancestors 
was not always according to the rules 
observed at the present day, the vari- 
ations in the same word are often suf- 
ficient to make the authority of any 
rendering questionable. Another rea- 
son for diversity of spelling comes 
from the fact that the early attempts 
of the English explorers to render the 
liquid sounds of the aboriginal tongue 
into English words were not always 
accompanied with entire success. At 
the same time the French explorers 
who antedated the English in many 
localities, wrestled with the same 
problems, and their efforts in turn- 
ing the Indian words into French- 
spelled words were not any more suc- 
cessful. Again, when the English ex- 
plorers made use of the charts of the 
French voyagers, or of their informa- 
tion secured in various ways, their 
rendering into English of a French 
rendering of an Indian word carried 
them still further away from the ex- 
act spelling of the native word, 
therefore the present spelling is but 
a phonetic rendering of the word as it 
sounded to the French ears, and by 
the French tongue again pronounced 
and spelled: or by the same process 
the English language being used as 
the medium. It naturally follows 
that many of the Indian names pe- 
culiar to certain localities are beyond 


the power of the translator, and the 
current translation is but purely 
speculative, using but a thin thread of 
association of ideas as the reason for. 

Among the names which have baf- 
fled the etymologist, is that of the 
mountain in New Hampshire (Carroll 
County), which furnished the name 
for the corvette of the United States 
navy which sunk the Confederate 
eruiser Alabama. The mountain is 
named ‘‘Kearsarge,’’ and its name is 
currently supposed to be of purely 
Indian origin.' 

If its origin is Indian, it must be 
remembered that the Indian families 
which were peculiar to certain locali- 
ties had dialects peculiar to them- 
selves, and it is not always safe to 
translate the name of one locality by 
the key of another dialect. The In- 
dians occupying the section of coun- 
try where Mount Kearsarge is situ- 
ated were the Pequaket tribe of the 
Abnaki division of the Indian fam- 
ilies. These Indians occupied the 
territory between the headwaters of 
the Kennebec and Lake Champlain, 
including the country where the riv- 
ers Androscoggin, Saco and Presump- 
scot have their rise. 

The Abnakis had five great villages, 
two among the French colonies, the 
villages of St. Joseph and of St. 
Francis de Sales in Canadian terri- 
tory, and three on the rivers Saco, 
Kenebee and Androscoggin ; and these 

1 This article is published as of interest in con- 
nection with the geographical nomenclature of 
the state, but the publication involves no endorse- 
ment of the idea that it was the Carroll County 
mountain for which the famous war vessel that 
sank the Alabama was named. That the Merri- 
mack County eminence, whose foothills furnished 
the timber for its construction, and a granite 
boulder from whose base now marks the grave 
of its gallant commander, was had in mind when 
the name was bestowed has never been ques- 


tioned by men familiar with all the facts,and was 
long ago established beyond reasonable doubt. 
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rivers furnished the natural avenues 
for travel through the pathless woods, 
and constant communication was kept 
up by the Indians between the locali- 
ties. One of the rivers, the Saco, 
passed through the gorges and defiles 
of the White Mountains and along 
this the Indians could reach the head 
waters, and water shed which would 
lead them to the St. Francis River and 
their Canadian village. Today a part 
of the same route is the thoroughfare 
of railroad traffic, and the route of 
communication between Portland, 
Me., on the seacoast, and Montreal on 
the St. Lawrence River. 

It is on this Saco River route that 
the Mount Kearsarge is located ; being 
one of the group of the White Moun- 
tains, and a prominent figure in the 
landscape, and probably well known 
to the Indians as they travelled 
through the White Mountains. 

The question can now be asked: 
Did the Indians name this mountain 
Kearsarge, and if so, what does it 
mean ? 

In order to answer this question a 
diversion into another locality is 
necessary. In the town of Warner, 
Merrimack County, N. H., there is a 
mountain, 2,943 feet high, which also 
is known as Kearsarge, so there are 
two mountains of the same name in 
the same state; in a country familiar 
to the aboriginal tribes, a most un- 
usual condition, considering the astute 
nature of the Indian, who never re- 
peated himself in his sentiments. 

It is necessary in tracing the origin 
of the name to decide which of the 
two mountains is entitled to the name, 
and then the theory of derivation is 
made more easy. 

It is a well-known fact that the In- 
dians named the entire White Moun- 
tain system, ‘‘Waumbek Methna,’’ in 
one dialect, and ‘‘ Agiocochook,’’ in 
another, meaning ‘‘The mountains 
with snowy foreheads.’’ Hitchcock, 
in his geography of the White Moun- 
tains, says: ‘‘Thus, while solitary 
mountains throughout the state, like 
nearly all the rivers, still preserve the 
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names of their ancient baptism, al- 
ways the last memorial of a departed 
race, the central portion of the White 
Mountains is wholly English in name 
and associations. We do not know 
that the Indians distinguished them 
by any other than a collective name. 
This, according to Doctor Belknap, in 
one dialect was ‘ Agiocochook,’ and in 
another ‘Waumbekket Methna,’ sig- 
nifying ‘Mountains with snowy fore- 
heads.’’’ As Kearsarge is one of 
the smaller mountains of the White 
Mountain range, according to this it 
was not dignified by the Indians with 
a distinctive name. The other moun- 
tain, rising alone from the plain, was 
ealled by the Indians ‘‘Cowissewas- 
chook,’’ which means ‘‘the cone of 
pines,’’ or ‘‘place of pines.’’ 

Old Indian names have been well 
preserved where they have existed, 
and if the Carroll County mountain 
had been given an Indian name it 
would have been preserved, because 
the thoroughfare around its base be- 
came early known to the settlers, for, 
as Sanborn says in his History of New 
Hampshire, ‘‘The Indians were un- 
doubtedly familiar with all the gorges 
and defiles which divide the White 
Mountains, and the far-famed Notch 
was probably threaded by them as 
they led their weeping captives from 
the early settlements of New Hamp- 
shire to Canada.”’ 

That the French discoverers early 
became acquainted with this route is 
evident, for Lesearbot in his history 
of New France, published almost 300 
years ago, describes Jacques Cartier’s 
voyage up the St. Lawrence in 1535, 
and contains a map on which the 
White Mountains, and even Kear- 
sarge, are actually shown, an evidence 
that some of the voyagers must have 
travelled into the wilderness at some 
time either before or at that time. 

- It does not seem strange that the 
French map-makers indicated Kear- 
sarge on their maps, in spite of the 
fact that it is over-topped by many 
other mountains in the chain, for this 
mountain was in a measure the gate- 
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post of the valley path-way. It is 
so located that the Saco River, the 
principal means of travel in the wil- 
derness, skirts it in the long horse- 
shoe-shaped curve, and the peculiar 
eone of the mountain is in sight of 
the river channel for miles and miles; 
therefore after leaving the Notch on 
the southeastward journey, Kearsarge 
becomes the most prominent land- 
mark, being visible even from the 
sea. 

It was in all probability during one 
of the passages through the moun- 
tains by one of the French explorers 
that this mountain attracted his at- 
tention, and finding it had no name 
known to his Indian guides, under- 
took the responsibility of giving it a 
name suitable to its position, and 
called it ‘‘Cceur Cierge,’’ ‘‘The Heart 
of the Mountains,’’ for as he passed 
down the Saco River he would have 
encountered a large number of brooks 
and small streams which are tributary 
to the river, having their rise on the 
slopes of Kearsarge, estimated by lo- 
eal woodsmen at about forty in num- 
ber. So the Heart of the Mountains 
would not have been a misnomer and 
would have pleased the imagery-lov- 
ing Indian. 

‘*Ceeur Cierge’’ (pronounced Kyar 
Svarrhje, according to Meadows), 
translated into the Indian tongue, 
might have suffered some change, but 
enough could have been preserved by 
them to have been understood by 
Darby Field, the English soldier and 
explorer, who, in 1642, visited the 
White Mountains, taking his guides 
from the Pequawket Indians at their 
village, where is now the village of 
Fryeburg, Me. 

It is not too much to suppose that 
on Darby Field’s return from his ex- 
plorations in the White Mountains, 
that he should have been pleased to 
give the name which he had heard 
given to a mountain so far away, to 
the one he knew in the interior of the 
state, preferring it to ‘‘Cowissewas- 
chook,’’ calling it another ‘‘Kyar 
Sairhje,’’ till after ten years it be- 
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came known as ‘‘Carsarga,’’ as Gov- 
ernor Endicott called it on his map. 

Our early aneestors in this country 
were notoriously bad spellers. At 
times they could not spell the same 
word twice alike, and so the name of 
the mountain as attempted by map- 
makers and writers fared indiffer- 
ently. On a map of North Chester 
(now Andover) of July 4, 1753, it is 
spelled ‘‘Cier sarge.’’ Another au- 
thority spelled it ‘‘ Kiasagas,’’ ‘‘ Kiar- 
saga,’’ ‘Kearsagia.’’ A map of 1652 
gives it ‘‘Carasaga’’; Samuel Will- 
ard, in 1725, spelled it ‘‘Cusaga’’ and 
‘*Cusagee’’; in Blanchard’s and 
Langdon’s map in 1761 it is ‘‘Kya- 
sarge’’; Bonn’s map, ‘‘Kyarsarga’’; 
in Belknap’s map, 1794, ‘‘Kya- 
sarge’’; in Holland’s, ‘‘Kyarsarga’’; 
Abner Clough’s journal, in 1746, 
speaks of ‘‘Currier Sarge River.”’ 
The proprietors of the town of Sut- 
ton spelled it ‘‘Ceasarge,’’ ‘‘Cia- 
sarge,’ ‘‘Chia Sarge,”’ and ‘‘Keya- 
sarge.’’ 

The investigations of the Appala- 
chian Club revealed the fact that the 
maps and records of the Merrimack 
County towns do not appear to have 
attained to the present accepted or- 
thography of Kearsarge until some 
years after the name of the Carroll 
County mountain had been correctly 
spelled in the records of the adjoin- 
ing towns. 

It has been claimed that the War- 
ner mountain received its name from 
one Hezekiah Sargent, who lived on 
its slopes, but that theory is strongly 
contradicted by those well acquainted 
with the facts. As if in support of 
the suggested origin of two words, 
‘*Cceur Cierge,’’ the name of the Car- 
roll County mountain, the town ree- 
ords of Warner refer to the local 


mountain as ‘‘Kier Sarge,’’ and 
again in 1781, as ‘‘Kyah Sarge.’’ 
These facts go to show that the 


name originated with the mountain 
in the White Mountain range, and 
that it is not of Indian origin. The 
poetic name is not inappropriate, and 
the evidence is all in favor of the 
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theory. It would be unjust to as- 
sume that it is not possible that In- 
dian terms may be known which 
would by manipulation produce a 
similarity to the name as spelled at 
present, but when it is remembered 
that the present spelling is but pho- 
netic, and the fact is true that there 
are no names extant of the White 
Mountain range, while the isolated 
mountains had names, the fallacy of 
such theory is useless. 

It has been attempted to translate 
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Kearsarge to mean ‘‘ pine mountain,”’ 
but a study of the dialect peculiar to 
the locality shows the absurdity, for 
pine is ‘‘cowass,’’ and is still extant 
in the name ‘‘Ossipee,’’ ‘‘river of 
pines.”’ 

The exact solution of the name will 
always remain in a mystery, but such 
a degree of mystery is not inappro- 
priate to the character of the moun- 
tain which lifts its 3,251 feet in soli- 
tary grandeur above its neighboring 
heights along the Saco valley. 


The Peace of Portsmouth: 1905 


By Charles Henry Chesley 


Is it true that some 
To be beaten at the 


I. 


glad morning men will come with sword and spear 
anvil into plow and pruning shear? 


Is it true that from the Northland, from the South, the East, the West, 
There will run a thrill of pleasure to fulfil our God’s behest, 
When the bayonet is rustedl and the cannon lies at rest? 


Yea, ‘tis true that o’er the mountains and the plains fair Peace shall flit— 
Like a white-winged bird of blessing—as the word of Holy Writ; 

That no more the lust for carnage and discordant battle din 

Makes a brother slay a brother or a father smite his kin: 

God in Heaven haste the coming of that day so pure of sin! 


Hark almost we hear the winging of the snowy Dove of Peace, 


We can almost read the message, ‘ 


‘God ordains that war shall cease.’’ 


In the East the wail of dying, in the West the ery was heard, 
And a mighty people answered and their hearts were strangely stirred, 
Till one honored in his wisdom dared to speak the crisis word. 


[n the distant ages linger darksome deeds when war was rife, 

And we drape Time’s gilded curtain that we may not view the strife; 
From the East the first man, Adam, sent a heritage of sin, 
From the West today is sounded a triumphant glory-din 
That has reached the ancient cities and is known of every kin. 


It is well to be forgiven, it is noble to forgive, 

But who intercedes for others is the one whose deed shall live; 
Fair Columbia has triumphed, first in war and first in peace,— 
High her name shall be exalted, let her Leader’s fame increase 
Till the might of his example may bespeak all strife to cease. 
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II. 


Nippon, garden of the gods, 
Land of summer sun, 

Budding rose and daisied sods 
For your victories won. 

But oh! who shall count the cost 

And the valiant brothers lost! 


Sunrise in the eastern sky, 
Cherry boughs abloom; 

It is meet for men to die, 
Maids to sit in gloom,— 

“Ts it not a glory-deed 

For our native land to bleed?’’ 


Mothers wait with tearless eye 
Tidings from the field, 

Gallant sons have gone to die, 
Nippon will not yield :— 

‘*Better all our blood to spill 

Than forego one dear home hill.’’ 


Sages of the snowy head, 
Ye who cannot fight, 
Toss upon your palsied bed, 
Dream your prayers by night: 
**God of other days come nigh, 
Nerve our men to do and die.’’ 


ITT. 


The might of a million, the strength of the strong! 
The dream of broad acres, the first ancient wrong! 

It is Russia the Great, 

The grim cradle of hate, 
Whose soldiers march eastward, a wild Tartar throng. 


‘*We speed to the sunrise to conquer and kill,”’ 
The Cossack song sounded on bare steppe and hill; 
They heard not a prayer, 
Cared not but to dare 
No love for the home dales lent courage and will. 





‘*The riches are ours, the jewels and gold, 
The garnered of ages by princes of old, 

And who shall dare say 

Or bar us the way 
To beat down the gates of the innermost fold.’’ 


Alas for the mighty! Alas for the vain 

Who dream not of justice and righteousness’ reign! 
They drew valiant blood, 
A dark crimson flood, 

But found not the treasures their hope was to gain. 
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IV. 


The summer sunset gilds the western sky 
And peacefully the birds fly home to rest, 

The god of war has laid his halberd by 
And all the scene is like our Lord’s behest. 


The river takes its message from the sea 

And brings it back again with restful charm ; 
Night passes, and the dawn re-gilds the lea, 

Yet still no hint of strife, but peace and calm. 


It is a fairer scene than Orient, 
It is a nobler picture for the pen; 

Fair Portsmouth, where the joys of peace are blent, 
Where men of master mind met other men. 


And better it should be a place of peace, 
More honor, hers, than bloody Waterloo; 
Better the word go forth that war shall cease, 

Better than fiame-red skies are skies of blue. 





And he who flings away the sword and spear, 
Who triumphs o’er the musket and the mace— 

Though now he be reviled with taunt and jeer 
Has won a victory with a noble grace. 


And so beside the blue Piseataqua 
They met,—the men of Oriental land— 
Witte, the grim consul of Russia’s law, 
And wise Komura of the Nippon band. 


Here Wisdom is enthroned in place of strife, 
The stern god, Mars, has lost his high estate ; 
The lute of love ejects the drum and fife, 
And men of blood have learned a better fate. 


L’ENVOI. 


God, you have triumphed and your ways have won, 
It is the dawning of the day of days; 

Far on the eastern hills the rising sun 
Has painted battlefields with peaceful rays. 


lh Noe 








The Butcher’s Revenge 


By Helen Laighton 


Martha Sophia pressed her thin 
face against the window pane and 
peered anxiously about the garden. 
**T don’t see Yellow Baby nowhere, 


Mary,’’ she sighed. ‘‘Peers like he 
won’t come back again. Do you 


s’pose that butcher ’s locked him up 
somewhere?’’ and her slender voice 
quavered and broke. 

**Land, no; you ain’t had no peace 
since you stole that cat. I jest wish 
you ’d never seen it,’’ snapped the 
older woman. 

‘*How you talk, Mary; I never stole 
him. I can’t help it if the poor cat 
likes me and this house better ’an the 
butcher and the meat store, can I? 
You know I ’d never steal even a 
pin.’’ 

Martha Sophia’s watery eyes spilled 
over and two tears ran down to the 
corners of her drooping mouth. 

‘*Well, maybe you never wanted a 
pin,’’ retorted Mary. ‘* ’T enny rate 
you acted mighty like a thief when 
you see the butcher’s boy a-coming 
after the cat.”’ 

‘*T don’t see why he minds, any- 
how,’’ whined Martha Sophia, as she 
wiped her tears away with the corner 
of her blue gingham apron. ‘‘He’s 
got another one jest like Yellow Baby, 
only it ain’t half as knowin’ look- 
ng 

Mary’s ‘‘pooh’’ was her only reply 
to this remark. Her busy iron rushed 
up and down the white skirt which 
she was pressing in a manner that 
showed an uncompromising disposi- 
tion. She would have liked to crush 
all weakness and folly as vigorously 
as she smoothed the wrinkles from the 
skirt. She and Martha were sisters, 
also ‘‘maiden ladies,’’ as the Plimp- 
tonville folk called their women of 
uncertain age and no matrimonial 
prospects. The affection which mat- 
rimony would have satisfied had dried 


up and left Mary’s heart barren, but 
Martha’s, diverted from that channel, 
was lavished on the kidnapped Yel- 
low Baby. 

When the thud of his soft body 
sounded against the window and his 
plaintive ‘‘me-ow’’ entreated admis- 
sion, Martha Sophia with a ery of 
surprised delight, pushed up the sash 
and lifted him in. He was a beauty, 
large, yellow and sleek, with a sleek- 
ness that comes from high living in 
a butcher shop. No wonder his mas- 
ter was angry at losing him. Martha 
sat in a rocking chair, holding him 


tight in her arms, when her sister 
eried, 
‘*Here comes the butcher’s boy 


again !”’ 

‘*What shall I do?’’ wailed Mar- 
tha. ‘‘The cat won’t stay if I do 
give him up; he came right back again 
this time.”’ 

‘*It would have been all right if 
you had n’t taken him in just now,’’ 
said Mary. 

But before she had finished speak- 
ing Martha had run into the darkened 
parlor, thrust the cat into the closet 
and hurried back again, white and 
trembling, to face her sister. 

‘*T ain’t a-going to give that cat up 
this time,’’ she whispered. ‘‘I ’ll lie 
first.’’ 

Ignoring Mary’s horrified look, she 
walked bravely to the door and 
opened it in answer to the boy’s con- 
tinuous knocking. 

‘*Mr. Smolly wants to know if his 
eat ’s here. He wants me to bring it 
back,’’ said the boy. 

The courage of Martha’s Revolu- 
tionary grandmother stirred within 
her, and without hesitation she an- 
swered, ‘‘No, the cat ain ’t here. I 
ain’t seen it since you took it off three 
days ago.”’ 

‘‘You sure?’’ persisted the boy. 
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‘Mr. Smolly’s awful mad. 
you ’ve spoiled a nice ecat.”’ 

Martha’s blue eyes wandered so 
nonchalantly past the boy’s serubby 
face that his suspicion fled. Her 
small figure, framed by the weather- 
worn doorway, looked too weak for 
either physical or mental opposition. 

‘It ain’t here,’’ she repeated clos- 
ing the door and returning to her sis- 
ter. 


“e 


Says 


You need n't look at me like that, 
Mary. I lied, but I don’t care, so 
there.’’ 

In her love for Yellow Baby Martha 
rose to the unexplored heights of her 
character, which overtopped her sis- 
ter’s narrow principles of right and 
wrong. 

A second knock at the door set both 
hearts fluttering. Mary paused with 
her flatiron aloft, while Martha sank 
into a chair. 

‘It’s him again. We won’t go 
this time,’’ whispered Martha. 

**T’ll go and tell the truth,’’ 
Mary stalked to the door. 

Rappity, rap, rap, rap. 

‘*Sounds like Ann Bean, I declare,’ 
she said. 

‘*Peek out an’ see,’’ suggested Mar- 
tha Sophia from the chair. 

Craning her long neck like an os- 
trich, Mary spied a flounce of brown 
poplin above the door-sill. 

‘*Yes, it ’s her,’’ she nodded reas- 
suringly to her sister. 

When she opened the door Ann 
Bean bobbed in, even the stiff bows 
on her bonnet shaking with indigna- 
tion. 

‘*Well, thought you never would 
let me in. What ails you both? Deaf, 
or did you stop to hide something? 
No thank you, I won’t set down here; 
I’m going into the parlor to set.’’ 

As the sisters followed her into the 
musty parlor, Martha Sophia remem- 
bered with a start of apprehension the 
imprisoned Yellow Baby, and set 
down firmly in the unyielding chair 
before the closet door. Ann Bean set- 
tled herself as comfortably as possible 


and 


, 
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on the slippery sofa, determined not 
to leave until she learned the secret. 
A very lively secret it was, for, 
tired of his confinement, the cat began 
to claw the door and ery. Ann Bean 
broke off in the middle of her tirade 
against the neighbor’s children,— 
‘*Good Lord, what’s that?’’ she 


eried. 

Mary’s lips tightened into a 
faint line of pink. She looked grimly 
at her sister, whose nimble wits 


prompted her to say: 

‘“Oh, did you know Lucy’s beau 
was keepin’ comapny with Jane 
Field?”’ 

‘*No, do tell. How ’s she take it?”’ 

A long wail, followed by a gurgling 
purr, again distracted the visitor’s at- 
tention. There was no talking that 
down; Martha’s conscience must once 
more be sacrificed. 

‘It’s a eat,’ said Ann Bean. ‘“‘I 
never knew you kept a cat. Where is 
it? Sounds like it was shut up in the 
walls. ”’ 

‘* We ain’t got no eat,’’ Martha said 
defiantly, glancing at Mary. The 
serateh, seratch, seratch from the 
closet belied her words. 

‘*Well, what ails you both? Must 
be rats then, though I never did hear 
arat purr. Guess I’d better be goin’, 
I never could abide a ratty house.’’ 
She picked up her skirts and swished 
angrily out of the house. 

As soon as she had gone, Martha 
opened the closet door for Yellow 
Baby, who with a shake of delight at 
his liberation, bounded into the room. 
Martha sank down beside him, 
smoothing his thick fur, while Mary 
stood with arms akimbo to watch the 
pair. 

‘‘That cat’ll be the ruination of 
us,’’ she said. ‘‘I never felt so wicked 
in my life, a’ stealin’, a’ hidin’ an’ 


a lyin’.’’ With that she went back to 


‘the kitchen to finish her ironing. 


A few minutes later, Martha, pass- 
ing the butcher’s shop on her way 
down town, was confronted by the 
butcher, who threatened her loudly. 
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**T don’t want the cat now. You’ve 
spoiled him for me, but I’ll kill him 
on sight. Do you hear me?’’ 

Martha heard. Her errands done, 
she hurried home with a new dread 
clutching her tender heart. Yellow 
Baby must be hidden; he myst never 
be allowed to go out except at night, 
for Mr. Smolly would keep his word. 
What a brute he was; he never could 
have loved the cat. 

‘**We'll fix a bed for him upstairs,’’ 
said Mary, touched by her sister’s 
distress. ‘‘I guess we can keep him 
from that man, somehow.’’ 

So upstairs the two went; Mary 
with her arms full of soft rags, 
picked out from her store saved to 
braid into mats, Martha following 
with the blinking Yellow Baby 
¢<lutched to her breast. They made a 
soft nook in one corner of Martha So- 
phia’s room, and started down stairs, 
when a voice from below called, ‘‘It’s 
me, Ann Bean. Let me in.”’ 

Mary hurried down, leaving Mar- 
tha on guard upstairs. 

**T jest stopped to see if you’d had 
any more trouble with rats,’’ she 
burst out, as soon as Mary opened the 
back door. 

**T ain’t goin’ to stop,’’ she went 
on, sitting down in the rocking chair 
and straightening her bonnet. Where’s 
Martha Sophia?”’ 

She’s up stairs.”’ 

‘*Well, course ‘taint none of my 
business, but everyone is talkin’ ’bout 
you girls.’’ 

‘*What do 
Mary. 

She sat as stiff as an iron bar, her 
face betraying none of the fear that 
gripped her. 

Ann Bean regarded her curiously. 
**It’s the butcher. We've all seen 
him a drivin’ by pretty often, an’ 
lookin’ up to your windows, so we 
thought he must be makin’ up to one 
of you girls. And we see his boy 
come here nearly every day. What’s 
he bring you? It would be a great 
savin’ to marry a butcher, even if he 
is a widower. Widowers ain’t so 


you mean?’’ gasped 
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bad, I married one myself,’’ and she 
complacently patted her grey frizzes. 
**But which one is he after, you or 
Martha?’’ 

The first blush she had felt since 
her girlhood, warmed Mary’s cheeks. 
She snorted her indignation. 


**A pack of fools, you all be. The 
butcher a courtin’ us!’’ 
Martha Sophia, listening above, 


with one arm thrown around Yellow 
Baby, chuckled in soft amusement, 
but Ann Bean was not amused. She 
rose majestically, and sailed to the 
door. Pausing with her hand on the 
latch, she turned to throw these words 
at Mary: 

‘*This is the last time I’ll darken 
your doors. Twice today you’ve 
treated me mean, and I don’t care if 
neither of you gets the butcher, he’s 
too good for you.’’ 

This was too much for Martha; for- 
getting Yellow Baby, who followed 
noiselessly at her heels, she ran down 
stairs. Ann Bean, on her way to the 
door, did not see Martha enter the 
room, but a soft purr under her feet 
and the ruffling of her poplin skirt 
as the cat brushed by her, startled 
from her an exclamation of surprise. 

‘*Good Lord, Mary, what’s that? 
A eat as I live. Thought you girls 
told me you never had no eat.’’ 

Martha’s angry words were never 
spoken, nor was it possible for her to 
again deny Yellow Baby, who paced 
softly to and fro before the unwel- 
come visitor, stopping every now and 
then to rub against her ankles. 

‘*Looks like the butcher’s cat,’’ ex- 
claimed Ann. ‘‘ He used t’ have two, 
but I ain’t seen but one round there 
lately. Well, I vow,’’ a sudden sus- 
picion flashing over her as she looked 
from the cat to the guilty Martha So- 
phia, then beyond to where Mary 
stood straight and grim. ‘‘Who’d 
have thought it? So that’s what you 
did not want me to know,”’ and laugh- 
ing maliciously, she left them. 

‘**Tt’s all over now,’’ moaned Mar- 
tha, picking up the cat and burying 
her face in his warm fur. ‘‘She’s an 
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old busybody, and she’ll tell the 
butcher, and he'll kill my sweet pet.’’ 

**Yes, that’s jest what she’ll do,’’ 
announced Mary from the front room 
window, where she had hastened to 
watch Ann. ‘‘She’s going up that 
way now as fast as she can trot, a 
flirtin’ her skirts and a bobbing her 
head like one of them pert little spar- 
rows. And there’s the butcher’s 
other cat right on the corner. She’s 
a stoppin’ to look at it. If I hadn’t 
known Yellow Baby was in the 
kitchen, I’d a swore it was him.”’ 

Ann Bean did tell. That very af- 
ternoon, while the sisters sat up stairs 
sewing, Martha Sophia in one of her 
occasional glances out of the window 
saw the blue-frocked butcher drive by 
in his wagon. He turned his thick, 
red neck to gaze searchingly over the 
house and garden for a sight of the 
eat. Martha fancied she saw a mur- 
derous expression in his eyes, and 
shuddered to think what might have 
happened if Yellow Baby had been 
out, instead of snugly ensconced on 
her bed. 

Frightened by the butcher’s threat 
to kill the cat, she was very watchful 
when Yellow Baby took his nightly 
stroll. Yet, in spite of her care, he 
failed to return that night, though his 
mistress, with a white shawl over her 
head, stood in the starlight calling, 
**Yellow Baby! Kitty, Kitty!’’ until 
Mary’s harsh voice summoned her in 
from the cold. Even then she sat up 
late, listening and waiting to no pur- 
pose. Driven to bed at last by utter 
despair and weariness, she tossed half 
the night: now dreaming of the 
butcher, pistol in hand, in hot pursuit 
of Yellow Baby; now of a wounded 
cat which crawled home to die, moan- 
ing pitifully. The moans growing 
louder and louder, she awoke to the 
consciousness that they were soft foot- 
steps on the tin roof next to her room. 
In a minute, a bulky shadow fell upon 


the window, a welcome ‘‘meow”’ 
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reached her ear, and jumping up, she 
opened the window to clasp her Yel- 
low Baby in her arms. 

All the next day her dreams 
haunted her; a sense of apprehensive 
terror which she could not escape 
made her start at every sound. When 
the postman knocked at the door the 
cup she was wiping slipped from her 
hand and broke, but she looked so ill 
that Mary checked the reproof she 
would otherwise have uttered. Her 
work done, she was too tired to go out 
with Mary; instead she sat listlessly 
looking out of the window, comforted 
somewhat by the knowledge that Yel- 
low Baby was safe in the house, when 
the sight of the butcher running 
down the street turned her languor to 
energy. Starting to her feet, with 
the horrible fascination of one who 
sees a nightmare become a reality, she 
saw Yellow Baby fleeing from him. 
Before she had time to note the pistol 
in his hand, she heard its report, and 
saw a fluff of yellow drop limply on 
the ground. With a wail of grief she 
threw herself down upon the bed, 
vainly trying to shut out the cruel 
scene, and sobbed hysterically. When 
she could ery no more, she lay very 
still for a long time, how long she 
never knew, until a gentle pressure on 
the bed, an interrogative purr, and a 
cold, wet nose thrust against her 
cheek, electrified her. Quickly rais- 
ing her head, she saw beside her Yel- 
low Baby, her own Yellow Baby, not 
dead but warm and alive, and in a 
flash she realized what she would have 
known before, if her fears and dreams 
had not shaken her nerves. -And 
Mary from the doorway, where she 
stood laden with bundles, was amazed 
to see her sister’s grief-marked face 
and to hear her say with a laugh that 
was half a sob: 

‘‘Oh, Mary, Mary, the butcher ’s 
killed his own eat! He thought it 
was Yellow Baby, but it wasn’t, it 
was n’t!”’ 








At Alexander’s Bridge 


By Adelbert Clark 


The heavens were bright with jewels set, 
The sodded earth with dews were wet, 
And shadows of the night were long, 
And crickets piped their mournful song, 
While through the moon’s bright veil I crept 
To Alexander’s bridge. 


And ’twas only once that I turned back 
To gaze upon the winding track, 
And saw upon the silent hill, 
The flag of freedom waving still, 
While on, and on, I quickly fled 
To Alexander’s bridge. 


The dusty road a turning made, 
Which led me into blackest shade, 
While at the camp my comrades slept ; 
But through it all I quickly crept 
To view the sight a veteran saw 

At Alexander’s bridge. 


I hastened down the river bank 
Where trees and shrubs were thick and dank, 
To where its waters flowed along 
With many a sweet and tinkling song; 
’Twas chilly in the summer air 
At Alexander’s bridge. 


Far off across the haunted fen, 
A bell in Lytle chimed out ten; 
The fireflies darted in between 
Among the leaves of emerald green, 
The while I waited and I dreamed 
By Alexander’s bridge. 


I nestled close where long I’d been, 
For came the rush of marching men, 
When lo! amid the falling dew, 
The shadowy forms of men in blue, 
Stole quickly up the dusty road 
To Alexander’s bridge. 


Their bayonets in the moonlight gleamed, 
Their coats and boots with dust were seamed, 
And through the mist of pearl and gold 
To me their message swift was told, 
That they had come to meet the foe 
At Alexander’s bridge. 
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Far off along the roadway came 
The British in their coats of flame; 
Nearer and nearer, till they espied 
The men in blue where they would hide, 
And many of the bravest fell 
On Alexander’s bridge. 


The timbers trembled ‘neath their feet, 
While weapons flashed, and clashed, and beat, 
And many a foot I heard that slip 
In blood that drip, and drip, and drip, 
Into the river’s roaring wrath 
*Neath Alexander’s bridge. 














Their bullets fell in showers like rain, 
Among the wounded and the slain 
Of mangled forms all ghastly white, 
Beneath the young moon’s mellow light, 
The while I waited and I dreamed 
By Alexander’s bridge. 


But when across the vaulted heav’n 
The bell rang ont the hour of ‘leven, 
The shadowy forms in red and blue 
Had vanished like the morning dew, 
While I stood trembling there alone 
By Alexander’s bridge. 
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At Alexander's Bridge 


Had I a vision of that war 
Amid the night winds damp and raw? 
Ah, no! and twas no idle dream 
I witnessed in the bright moonbeam, 
Twas a fight they fought long, long ago 
At Alexander’s bridge. 


And still, when stars are twinkling bright, 
And moonbeams spread their silver light 
At the dim ghostly hour of ten, 
Then comes the tramp of marching men 
Who fought in the brave days of old, 
At Alexander’s bridge. 


An Autumn .Reverie 
By Maude Gordon Roby 


In the golden days of September 
I lie ’neath the pines and the firs. 
While showers of needles fall o’er me 
And tiny chestnut burrs. 
Above me the oriole’s singing; 
The chipmunk lingers near, 
And yet—my heart is ringing 
With just your name, my dear. 





Now, the little partridge berries 
Smile up at me from the ground; 

And the sunlight lingers daintily 
On all the scene around. 

My hammock is lazily swinging; 
It seems so happy here, 

And still— my heart is singing * 
‘‘ Jamie, Jamie, dear.’’ 


Ah! what eare I for sunlight; 
Or chipmunk, or robin’s call? 

You are My sunshine, dearie, 
And sweeter than them all. 


Breezy Hill, Lisbon, N. H. In the old pine grove, August 30, 1906. 





























New Hampshire Necrology 


HON. SAMUEL H. STEARNS. 


Samuel H. Stearns, deputy secretary of 
state, born in Rindge, September 27, 1840, 
died at the Margaret Pil!sbury Hospital 
in Concord, October 4, 1906. 

Mr. Stearns was educated in the public 
schools and nearby academies. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War he enlisted in 
the Union service, becoming a member of 
Company I, Sixth U. S. Cavalry, of which 
company Gen. Adna R. Chaffee was also a 
member. He was wounded and captured 
near Hagerstown, Md., July 7, 1863. Au- 
gust 30, 1863, he was paroled and on 
September 15 of the following year hon- 
orably discharged. He was a clerk in the 
Treasury Department at Washington for 
two years following the war, then entered 
business in the West, where he remained 
for about twenty years. In 1891 he re- 
turned to his native state to become dep- 
uty secretary of state under his brother, 
Ezra S. Stearns, then secretary of state. 
When the latter’s successor, Edward N. 
Pearson, was elected in 1898, Deputy 
Stearns was reappointed and filled the 
office up to the time of his death. 

He was a man of modest manner and 
retiring disposition, but possessed rare 
literary attainments, and oratorical abil- 
ity of high order, and had written exten- 
sively upon historical subjects. He is sur- 
vived by a brother, Hon. Ezra S. Stearns 


of Fitchburg, Mass., and a sister, Mrs. 
Mary VanDerveer of Chester, N. J. 
HERBERT F. NORRIS. 
Herbert F. Norris, for several years 


prominent in New Hampshire legal and 
political circles, but for sometime past 
engaged in newspaper work in Boston, 
died at his home at Beachmont, Revere, 
September 18, 1906. 

He was born in the town of Epping, 
July 28, 1849, being the eldest of five chil- 
dren of Israel F. Norris, a farmer of that 
town. He graduated from the N. H. Con- 
ference Seminary at Tilton in 1872. He 
was for a time principal of Canaan Acad- 
emy. He studied law with Eastman, 
Page & Albin at Concord, was admitted to 
the bar in 1876, and immediately com- 
menced practice in that city, though re- 
taining his voting residence in his native 
town, which he represented in the Legis- 
lature in 1877 and 1878, being the Demo- 
cratic nominee for speaker the latter year, 
and serving as a member of the judiciary 
committee. In October, 1878, he received 
the Democratic nomination for Congress 
in the First District. He had previously 
served for several years as secretary of 
the Democratic state committee. 


He subsequently left the law for jour- 
nalism, and was engaged for a time on the 
Manchester Union. For a number of 
years past he had been in Boston, where 
he had been engaged with the Associated 
Press, and later on the Traveller, but was 
a political reporter of the American at the 
time of his death. 


ALONZO F. LEWIS. 


Alonzo F. Lewis, born in Conway, N. H., 
June 23, 1834, died in Fryeburg, Me., Sep- 
tember 1, 1906. 

He was educated at Fryeburg Academy 
and Dartmouth College. He travelled ex- 
tensively in this country and abroad, and 
was for many years a popular lecturer on 
foreign travel. He was greatly interested 
in historical and genealogical research, 
and it was through him that Daniel Web- 
ster’s oration, delivered at Fryeburg in 
1802, when preceptor of the academy, was 
preserved. He was a Swedenborgian in 
religion, and a Republican in politics, and 
was a delegate to the Republican national 
convention of 1884 which nominated 
Blaine for president. 


BARRON C. MOULTON. 


Barron C. Moulton, long a prominent 
lawyer of Boston, died at his home in 
Allston, Mass., October 4. He was born 
in the town of Lyman, in this state, Feb- 
ruary, 1832, but removed with his father 
to St. Johnsbury, Vt., in early childhood. 
He graduated from Yale College in 1852, 
and studied law at the Harvard Law 
School and in the office of the late Chief 
Justice Bellows in Concord, and located 
in practice in Boston in 1860, at 23 Court 
Street. Later he established the firm of 
Moulton, Loring & Loring, which subse- 
quently became Moulton, Loring & Green- 
halge. He retired from active practice 
three years ago, on account of ill health. 
He was a great student not only of the 
law but in other lines of research, and 
was a famous traveler and pedestrian. 


JOHN L. KELLEY. 


John L. Kelley, a leading farmer and 
prominent citizen of Franklin, died at his 
home in that town August 26, 1906. 

He was a native of Gilmanton, the son 
of Daniel and Sally (Weeks) Kelley, born 
September 19, 1822, and educated at Gil- 
mianton Academy. He engaged for some 
time in teaching and also represented Gil- 
manton two terms in the Legislature. 
About forty years ago he purchased the 
Gerrish farm in Franklin, upon which he 
located, and which he greatly improved, 
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making it one of the best in the state, 
through adoption and practice of im- 
proved agricultural methods. 

Mr. Kelley was a Republican in politics 
and a Methodist in religion, being one of 
the organizers and leading supporters of 
the M. E. society and church in Franklin. 
He was a charter member of Pemigewas- 
set Colony, U. O. P. F., and was the first 
governor of the colony. He is survived 
by a wife and six children: Mrs. J. W. 
Walker of Los Angeles, Cal.; Olin J. of 


Franklin; Judge Charles H. Kelley of 
Charles City, Iowa; Elmer D. of Frank- 
lin; Mrs. Z. A. Norris of Dorchester, 


Mass., and Irving J. of Franklin. 


REV. CHARLES A. DOWNS. 


Rev. Charles A. Downs, a well known 
Congregational clergyman, died at his 
home in Lebanon, September 20, 1906. 

Mr. Downs was born in South Norwalk, 
Conn., May 21, 1823. He was educated at 
the Concord Literary Institute, Dart- 
mouth College, the University of New 
York, and the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, and was installed as pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Lebanon, No- 
vember 22, 1849, continuing until October, 
1873, when the relation was severed at his 
own request; but he continued his resi- 
dence in Lebanon. 

He was an active Republican and prom- 
inent in political as well as educational 
affairs. He was a member of the Legis- 
lature in 1864 and 1865, and was appointed 
superintendent of public instruction by 
the governor and council in 1876. Hehad 
also served as selectman, town treasurer, 
police judge and town clerk, the last posi- 
tion having been filled by him from 1885 
till 1905, when failing health compelled 
his retirement. 

Mr. Downs married, November 22, 1848, 
Miss Helen K. Seymour of Lanesboro, 
Mass., a daughter of Capt. Levi Seymour 
of that town, and a granddaughter of 
Capt. Seth Seymour, who served in the 
Revolutionary War. Six children have 
been born to them, four of whom are now 
living: Charles A., Jr., Eugene S., Clar- 
ence H. and Allan B. 


DR. ALBERT H. TAFT.—A TRIBUTE. 


Dr. Albert H. Taft, of Winchester, 
where he was a prominent practicing phy- 
sician for more than thirty years, died at 
Winthrop Beach, June 25, 1906. He was 
born in Nelson, December 23, 1837, his 
grandfather having been one of the pion- 
eer settlers of the town and a soldier in 
the Revolutionary War. 

He received his education in Marlow 
and Kimball Union academies and at 
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Dartmouth and Bowdoin colleges. 


He be- 
gan the practice of medicine in Hancock, 
coming to Winchester in 1873, where he 
was one of the first citizens till the time 


of his death. During his preparatory 
studies he responded to his country’s call 
for volunteers, desiring to take the place 
made vacant by the death of his brother, 
Edward N. Taft, who fell in the battle of 
Williamsburg, Va., May 1, 1862. He en- 
listed in Company E, Ninth N. H. Vols., 
and saw much hard service. During the 
last of his army life he suffered severe 
sickness, the weakening effects of which 
he carried with him through life. He 
was a brave soldier, dominated by the 
loftiest motives of loyalty and patriotism. 

In politics he was a Republican, repre- 
senting the best traditons of that party. 
He never sought office, but when office 
called him he served his fellow men with 
conscience and fidelity. He was deeply 
interested in all educational matters and 
his work on the board of education for 
several terms was marked by ability. His 
religious life was characterized by depth 
and breadth. While being an earnest and 
devoted member of the Congregational 
Church he was interested in and sympa- 
thetic toward every form and expression 
of religion which had to do with the up- 
lift and betterment of humanity. The 
Masonic order enrolled him as an honored 
member and the Grand Army of the Re- 
public had in him a most active and influ- 
ential supporter. 

As a citzen of his town and the com- 
monwealth, Dr. Albert H. Taft deserves 
more than a passing mention. He was a 
gentleman of the old school, with a most 
charming personality. Possessing rare 
scholarly attainments, he was modest and 
graceful in all his bearings. Artistic in 
his nature and a poet of more than aver- 
age ability, yet he possessed those manly 
and rugged qualities which made him 
sympathetic with reform movements and 
a promoter thereof. 

In his chosen profession we think of 
him as more than a skillful physician. 
He was a Christian man, a friend and 
counselor. Being highly esteemed by 
those who knew him, his memory will be 
lovingly cherished by many who were re- 
cipients of his kindness. 

In August, 1866, he was united in mar- 
riage with Miss Mary L. Atherton of Win- 
chester, who survives him, with two sons, 
Dr. A. A. Taft, resident physician of Deer 
Island Hospital, Boston, Mass., and De- 
Forest Taft of Winchester, a graduate of 
the University of Maine. In the death of 
Doctor Taft his family have sustained a 
great bereavement, the community has 
lost one of its best loved and valuable 
citizens and New Hampshire one of her 
noblest sons. CG. FB. 
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